'HISTRIOMASTIX'

which would have met with his censure on both art-
istic and moral grounds, though even of the worst it
would be difficult to argue that the tragedies breathe
forth or seek to inspire the audience with murder,
cruelty, tyranny, and treachery. They portray such
evils with at times to our minds a certain callousness
and brutality, which is more naive than decadent,
but they seldom fail to show us, with something of
the same naivety, the nemesis which overtakes crime.
Fletcher's levity -and florid rhetoric go ill with his
tragic horrors; but only Ford, I think, a more serious
spirit, can be charged with decadence, in that he set
forth deliberately the thesis that a great passion is
its own justification, condones any crime. Of Shake-
speare's tragedies the most that such a critic might,
with Dr. Johnson, have complained is that he 'sacrifices
virtue to convenience, and is so much more careful to
please than to instruct that he seems to write without
any moral purpose'. But Prynne attempts no such
survey. For the proof of his minor, he appeals to
early Christian writers who were dealing with an
entirely different drama, and adds a few references to
his predecessors Gosson and Stubbes. In a note he
brings all tragedies without exception within the scope
of his condemnation: 'read Sophocles, Euripides,
Seneca his Tragedies, with all our Moderne Trage-
dies which confirme it*. The bulk of the section on
tragedy is then given up to the proof of the major
premiss^ which nobody would dream of denying, and
he proceeds to identify the motive and effect of
tragedy Greek and English with those of 'sword-
playes, Duels and suchlike cruell and bloody spec-
tacles which Constantine and Nerva suppressed*.

This elaborate ignoratio elenchi runs through the
whole of Prynne's long and furious tirade, and I
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